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1884.] Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence. 

is a strong testimony in favour of its practical and popular character. 
The late Tilbury Fox was a very forcible writer, and all that he wrote 
bore the impress of his personality, and carried the weight of his individual 
experience. In the present edition, Mr. Colcott Fox has, while preserving 
the unity of the work, made numerous minor changes, most of which add 
to the conciseness of the text, while they necessarily detract somewhat 
from its attractiveness of style. The pages on the pathology of skin affec¬ 
tions have been omitted in this edition, and the description of the various 
primary and secondary lesions has been considerably condensed. The 
classification of the American Dermatological Association which has been 
interjected by the American editor, though excellent in itself, is incon¬ 
gruous, and the more so because quite different from that given by the 
authors a few pages previously. 

The individual diseases are arranged in alphabetical order, a plan which 
we objected to in our notice of the last edition of this work, but to which 
we are now inclined to give our adhesion, because it is most convenient 
for hurried reference. A large number of affections find their place in the 
list for the first time in this edition, while numerous cross references facili¬ 
tate the use of the book by one unaccustomed to the synonyms of derma¬ 
tology. Among the diseases described for the first time in this edition 
we find ancesthesia, angioma pigmentosum et atrophicum, anidrosis, 
bromidrosis, chromidrosis, dermatitis , and dermatolysis. The name 
elephantiasis is confined to the connective tissue hypertrophy always known 
as elephantiasis arabum, while leprosy is very properly found under the 
title lepra arabum, thus avoiding the possibility of confusing two entirely 
different affections. Other affections described for the first time are fra- 
gilitas crinium, frambcesia, grangrene of the skin, melanoderma, neevus, 
vaccinal eruptions, and verrucas. Some articles, as that on lichen in its 
various forms, and on the treatment of ringworm, have been considerably 
augmented, and in fact there is scarcely a page which has not felt the 
hand of the reviser. The generous reference to the work of others always 
so characteristic of the late Tilbury Fox, and which brought in the names 
of a very large number of those writers on dermatology, whose labours 
had been utilized, has not been continued in this edition—perhaps this was 
hardly possible in so small a book. The formulary at the end has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. A. V. H. 


Art. XXXII_ The Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence. 

By the late Alfred Swaine Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. 

Edited by Thomas Stevenson, M.D. Lond. Two vols. 8vo., pp. xx., 

727; xiv., 657. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1883. 

Dr. Stevenson, as the successor of Dr. Taylor at Guy’s Hospital, and 
officially recognized as an analyst of skill and experience, is the proper 
person to issue the larger work on legal medicine which his predecessor 
gave to the world. 

For years Dr. Taylor was the highest authority in England, upon the 
subject to which he gave especial attention, correlatively his experience 
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was vast, his judgment excellent, and his skill beyond cavil. It is there¬ 
fore well that the. work of one who, as Dr. Stevenson says, had an “ enor¬ 
mous grasp of all matters connected with the subject,” should not be per¬ 
mitted to lapse into the list of old books, but be brought up to the present 
day and continued in its authoritative position. 

To accomplish this result Dr. Stevenson has subjected the work to most 
careful editing, bringing it well up to the times. In doing this, the editor 
has found it necessary to condense some parts of the book and entirely re¬ 
write others. By so doing he has been able to keep the work within its 
former limits, and at the same time to incorporate in it some of the more 
recent and important cases. 

How well this has been done may be instanced by referring to the sad 
case in which Dr. Lamsen used aconitine for the destruction of his brother- 
in-law, of which the important details are given by Dr. Stevenson. A 
comparison of this with former editions will show that the number of cases 
has been increased, and that the work of a careful and conscientious editor 
is manifest in both volumes. 

Excepting for the references to this Journal there seems to us to be 
too little recognition of the work done in this country. 

This treatise is certainly entitled to preserve the high rank it lias attained, 
and will not be readily superseded as an authority in Great Britain, yet 
there would seem to be room for another work, treating the subject in 
a different way. As at present constructed, works on medical jurispru¬ 
dence aim too much at making legal doctors, rather than medical experts. 
There is an array of legal knowledge with a citation of authorities and 
reported cases, which are both formidable and confusing to the average 
physician. At the same time, and to satisfy the exigencies of the con¬ 
struction of the book, the cases are too often given merely in abstract. In 
this way the interest which always attaches to detailed narrative is in great 
measure lost, while the multiplicity of references tends to leave only an 
indefinite impression upon the mind of the reader. "We take it that the 
detailed narration of a comparatively small number of cases, and the mere 
reference to others by title either in foot-notes, or in an appendix, would 
make a most interesting and a most valuable contribution to medical liter¬ 
ature. With such a selection of cases the principles which must guide the 
medical expert could be incorporated, and though it might not be available 
as a legal text-book, it would help to make its readers good observers and 
reliable medical detectives, which after all is the proper function of the 
medical expert. Such a detective will not trouble himself about legal 
points or precedents, but will aim at observing everything which will aid 
him in making a diagnosis of the case. He will approach each case, as 
he would one of intricate disease, and, after observing, formulate his diag¬ 
nosis and be able to explain to any intelligent mind the steps by which 
he had arrived at his conclusion. 

While we have thus ventured to express our opinions as to the need of 
another kind of book, we desire to add our testimony to that of others as 
to the value of this one, and to congratulate its editor upon the successful 
manner in which he has accomplished a delicate and difficult task. 

S. A. 



